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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


Pod 


The American Humane Association 


Trite but true is the oft-quoted sentence, — 
‘In union there is strength,” and since this is 
so true humane societies, whether large or 
small, should join in the federation of humane 
societies called the American Humane Associa- 
tion. The name, unfortunately does not con- 
vey its purpose, and it is constantly confounded 
with the American Humane Education Society 
and the American Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, both of which are state 
societies, although, like all active humane 
societies, their work is felt in other states 
besides their own. The American Humane 
Association is a federation of humane societies 
and includes work for children. 

The certificate of incorporation of the Asso- 
ciation describes its objects as being “ The 
_ prevention of cruelty, especially of cruelty to 
children and animals,” — ‘**‘ The promotion of 
the enactment and enforcement of humane 
laws,” —‘‘ The organization, assistance and 
encouragement of humane societies and soci- 
eties for the prevention of cruelty, especially of 
cruelty to children and animals,’ — and “The 
owning, manufacturing, making, publishing, 
buying, selling, distributing and giving away 
of humane books, papers, periodicals, tracts, 
pictures, lanterns, slides, medals and other 
things conducive to humane education.” 

The objects of Association are missionary 
and educational, and it seeks in particular not 
to interfere with or conflict with any local hu- 
mane society. One of its principal purposes 
is to assist in and encourage the formation of 
such local societies to the end that they may 
enforce anticruelty laws. Another important 
object which it has jis to represent the allied 
interests of the humane cause in favoring or 
opposing Federal legislation as occasion re- 
quires. 

The American Humane Association seeks 
aid wherewith to employ humane missionaries, 
who shall be sent to those sections of the coun- 
try where no anticruelty organizations are 
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found. They are especially scarce in the 
south and west, and are much needed in many 
rough and turbulent places, and in the Philip- 
pines, Alaska, etc. Examination shows that 
Jess than half of our population comes under 
the influence of anticruelty' societies. The 
Association would also gladly act as a disbursing 
agent for gifts designed to assist weak and 
struggling societies that they may continue 
work and secure effective results. 

The Association needs funds to employ 
agents to investigate horrible conditions of 
abuse connected with stock transportation, and 
who can later give testimony before Congress. 

Any anticruelty society paying $10.00 or 
over is eligible to membership. Any indi- 
vidual paying $5.00 or over is also eligible to 
membership. Individuals upon payment of 
$100 each may become life members. 

Contributions for the American Humane 
Association may be sent to the President 
William O. Stillman, Albany, New York. Let 
the Readers of our Fourfooted Friends remem- 
ber that every little helps. 

The Annual Convention of the American 
Humane Association will be held this year in 
Chicago early in November. Papers will be 
read on some of the most important subjects 
connected with the unjustice and cruelty shown 
to the speechless animals and half a day will 
be devoted to a general discussion on cattle 
transportation and slaughter and what can be 
done about it. The editor of this magazine has 
been invited to give a paper on the suffering of 
wild animals in captivity and the treatment of 
such animals and of trained dogs and horses 
when off thestage Any reliable information on 
these subjects will be very welcome and may be 
sent to this office. 


A Noble Work 

In the Transcript of September 20, over a 
column was devoted to an account of the work 
that. is going on in the Elizabeth Peabody 
House, on Poplar Street, West End. The 
article speaks of the fine work of the Kimder- 
garten, which was not closed during the summer 
but kept fifty children off the streets in cool 
rooms learning pleasant and useful lessons 
about flowers, trees, birds, insects and animals, 
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Thirty-four picnics gave a happy day to five 
hundred children. Tired mothers and children 
enjoyed a week inthe country. The blessed 
Flower Mission co-operated and sent bright- 
ness into many homes, and the street brigade 
formed at the Settlement House made Poplar 
Street an example of neatness to the neighbor- 
hood. 

But one work that this mission has included in 
its broad and beneficient charity was only just 
mentioned, —it was the work done in rescuing 
homeless, abused, sick and starving dogs and 
cats. The children who come to the Elizabeth 
Peabody House are being taught, not by words 
only but by practical illustration, the beauty of 
kindness, the nobleness of character that comes 
from protecting any creature that is weaker 
than they, and a foundation is being laid there- 
upon which men and women shall be raised 
up to do good to each other and to the world. 

Strange itis that more preachers and teachers 
of the young cannot see that only those chil- 
dren who are taught to be kind, and to study 
ways of preventing suffering, will be the un- 
selfish members of the home and the commu- 
nity, the men and the women who will make 


the whole world better and happier. 


\ 


It would be so easy for every settlement 
house and every mission to make a strong 
point of teaching kindness, beginning with the 
lowliest creature that God has made, and by 
that teaching to lessen greatly the quarrelling, 


fighting, and cruelty which abound wherever 


the principles of kindness and sympathy for 
every living creature are not taught. 


An article written by Grace Ellery Channing 
for the New York Evening Post is reprinted 
with additions in an eight-page leaflet entitled 
“ Wanted an Earthquake,” and is an appeal to 
Italians in America and Americans who have 
been in Italy for sympathy and aid to check 
the stream of cruelty that flows through all parts 


of Italy. The writer is a resident of Rome and 


knows whereof she writes. The Italian child 
is kind-hearted but growing up without any 
humane teaching. The adult “ goads, jerks and 
prods with knife or pitchfork his laboring 
draught animal, unfeathers his fowls alive, 
carries his suffering lambs and calves head 


downward to market, and when remonstrated 
with stares stupified and exclaims, ‘ But they 
are not Christians.” 

In order to introduce humane education in 
Italy, or, rather, to carry on the work thata 
little handful of humane workers have begun, 
more money 1s needed, and it is suggested that 
all who have any reason to feel sympathy with 
the need of such teaching in Italy as_ shall 
lessen the heavy burden of abuse now heaped 
upon the long-suffering domestic animals may 
aid in the cause by a gift of twenty cents in 
money or in postage stamps. Miss Augusta 
Senter, 494 Kensington Place, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, will receive all small sums and send a 
receipt to the sender. Large sums may be 
sent to the Honorary Director, Mr. Leonard 
T. Hawksley, 54 Piazza di Spagna, Rome, 
For Italy checks are much preferred to post- 
office orders, as they are more easily cashed 
and cost the sender less. If a thousand persons 
would respond to this reasonable appeal much 
could be done to advance the good work now 
started. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 
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A Cat Benefactor 

A lonesome and very likely neglected and 
hungary cat, wailing loudly in the night, aroused 
a man from his slumbers, and with anything but 
kindness or sympathy in his heart, he rushed 
down stairs to thrust the cat out into che street. 
He declared his intentions to his wife who 
answered that she didn’t care what he did with 
the cat. But on reaching the basement there 
was a rush of footsteps and three men flew 
through the door, out over the back fence. 
Then the cat crawled out of her hiding place, 
the wife telephoned the police, and the man ran 
after his gun first observing a large bag left 
behind by the burglars which was filled with 
silverware and jewels to the value of about $2000. 

The repentant man has promised the cat a 
gold medal, but a daily ration of good beef, and 
particularly a good supper, would be a more 
practical reward. 
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A Dog of Means 


When George C. Watts, a Chicago contrac- 
tor, died this summer it was found that his 
will made ample provision for his ‘pet dog 
Bill.’ For Bills support during the remainder 
of his life the sum of $20,000 was set aside. 
From the income were to be provided a com- 
fortable home, the constant care of an attendant, 
and the daily services of a veterinarian. 

Bill is supposed to be the wealthiest dog in 
America. He is constantly looked after by his 
official master, James Mayfield, and his physi- 
cian, Dr. Campbell. It isto their interest to 
prolong his life, as at his death the $20,000 
fund reverts to charity. No one knows 
whether Bill is pleased or not over his good 
fortune. It has its disadvantages, imposed by 
his zealous guardians. For instance, he is not 
permitted to associate with other dogs, nor to 
hunt rats. He will have the best of care and 
the most aristocratic food, but he is virtually a 
prisoner for life. If permitted to run upon the 
streets, someone might kidnap him for ransom. 
Every day Bill is given a bath in Florida 
water ; every day he receives a call from his 
physician. His meals are the best that can be 
provided, and he sleeps on silk cushions. But, 
it is whispered, Bill is sometimes seen eyeing 
the free, fortuneless, but otherwise fortunate, 
curs in the street with rather wistful eyes. 
The dog is a Scotch terrier and was bequeathed 
to Mr. Watts eight years ago by the latter’s 
dying mother, whose friend and companion he 
had been. ‘*Take good care of Bill,” the 
woman whispered to her son on her deathbed, 
‘‘and for my sake never let him want for any- 
thing.” Since then the terrier has lived the 
life of canine royalty. He was Mr. Watt’s 
constant companion, and traveled extensively 
with him. Once his master had an engage- 
ment to take a young woman driving. Bill, 
as usual, occupied a seat in the carriage. The 
girl objected. “That dog,” explained Mr. 
Watts. ‘‘ has been riding on the same seat with 
me for many years, and I am sorry that you 
dislike him, but Bill rides on the same seat 
that I do, or we won’t ride; that’s all.” 

Perhaps that explains why Mr. Watts 
remained a bachelor. In any event, he did, 
and Bill never suffered for loving attention. . 


Mr. Watts also owned a horse, King, of which 
he was very proud. “King is now enjoying 
his old age upon a yearly pension of $100, 
bequeathed by his master for his keep.— 
Detroit News Tribune. . 
Practical Sympathy 

A member of the League from Denver, Colo 
rado, sends the following incident taken from 
one of the newspapers of that city. 

Lovers of dogs and cats, who believe their pet 
animals will go to heaven when they die, will 
call down benedictions upon the heads of two 
ladies who were the principal figures in a pathe- 
tic and impressive ineident that occured Thurs- 
day night at the corner of Welton and Fifteen 
streets. 

Just as the Orpheum audience was filing out 
two refined and wealthy ladies, who had been 
attending the theatre, discovered lying on the 
railway tracks an unfortunate cat that had been 
crushed by the cruel wheels of a passing car. 
The animal had its leg broken, and was crying 
piteously. 

Forgetting the car they were going to take, 
the ladies hurried back to the theatre and asked 
the employes where they could find a policeman 
to kill the cat and put it out of its misery. W. 
P. Blackwell, the theatre doorkeeper, replied that 
no policeman was near, and suggested that 
instead of sh oting the cat it should be chloro- 
formed. 

“But whom can we get to administer the 
chloroform?” asked the ladies in despair. 

At this Mr. Blackwell, who is a most kindly 
and humane man, volunteered his services. A 
drug store was immediately sought by the party 
and in a few moments the cat peacefully breath- 
ed its life away under the soothing influence of 
the anesthetic. 

The elder of the two ladies begged Mr. Black- 
well to accept a gift for his services, but he de- 
clined to take it, saying he did not wish to be 
paid for doing an act of kindness to a dumb 
brute. 

“Then I must grasp your hand,” exclaimed 
the richly dressed lady’ “and thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for what you have done.” 
Whereupon she extended her hand. Mr. Black- 
well pressed the proffered hand, and was sur- 
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prised to have insistently pressed into his own 
palm a crisp $5 note 

The incident made a profound impression 
upon the theatre employes and others who wit- 
nessed it. 


FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


Singing Mice 

Several years ago a singing mouse lived 
in my father’s library, said Dr. James Weir of 
Owensboro, Mo., recently. It was my privi- 
lege to hear this little musician on several 
occasions. My father was in the habit of tak- 
ing lunch about 11 o'clock at night, and he 
would invariably throw the crumbs to his tiny 
visitor. Shortly before lunch time the mouse 
would make its appearance, and, sitting erect 
on its haunches, begin its tuneful little song. 
I use the word tuneful advisedly, for there was a 


great deal of melody in the simple theme which 


made up this creature’s musical effort.. 

Its song, in timbre, bore some resemblance 
to that of the canary. There were, however, 
no cadenzas, though I noticed passages in which 
there were both ascending and descending 
scales of four notes. There was also consider- 
able trilling, which made the song more bird- 
like in character. 

Not long since a singing mouse took up its 
abode beneath the mantlepiece in my bedroom. 
I heard it sing on numerous occasions, but its 
song was not so pleasing, nor was it so well 
rendered as that of my father’s little songster. 

Mice frequently show that they are influ- 
enced by music. The organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Owensboro, Ky., gave 
me a remarkable instance of this fact. In 
relating his experience with a music-loving 
mouse, he said: 

«When I lived in Cuba; N. Y., a mouse 
dwelt beneath a bookcase in my music room 
and I often performed the following experi- 
ment: Seating myself at the piano, I would 
begin improvising softly. In a few moments 
the mouse would come from beneath the book- 
case, approach the centre of the room and, 


standing on its hind feet, listen intently to the © 
music. 

‘A loud chord on the piano would send it 
scampering away to its home. I would then 
resume my planissimo improvisation and the 
mouse would soon return to its former station 
near the centre of the room, only to vanish 
again as soon as the loud chords were struck.” 
Boston Post. 


Animal Arithmetic 

A short while ago Manchini advanced some 
novel ideas aboutanimal arithmetic. Most savages, 
he says, are unable to count beyond four or to 
distinguish except confusedly, any number of per- 
sons or objects beyond that number. Many ani-_ 
mals, on the other hand, learn by themselves to 
exceed this number. He gives as examples the 
in the coal mines of Hainut, who 
Some 


horses are 
required to make 30 trips asa day’s work. 
work faster than the others, and each one, without 
exception and entirely of his own accord, goes 
directly to the stable after completing his 3oth 
trip. In India the elephants act as transports 
and carry heavy loads without protest, but when 
the signal comes indicating cessation of the day’s 
work, they obstinately refuse to make another trip. 

A certain Mr. Tinioteff was the possessor of a 
dog who was able to count accurately. One day, 
having been fed a large plateful of chicken bones, 
he found 26 left over when his appetite was fully 
satisfied. These he proceeded to bury carefully 
in different places. The day following he dug up 
and ate 25 of them, went to sleep, woke up appar- 
ently with something on his mind, hesitated a 
moment, dug up his 26th bone and went to sleep 
again satisfied. 

Birds count well and usually know the number 
of eggs they are hatching, getting very much 
excited if one Of them is removed. A half-tamed 
nightingale was usually given three beetles as a 
sort of dessert. If he received but two, he waited, 
but if given three, always flew away without waiting 
for more. Monkeys and magpies are singularly 
poor mathematicians, for neither can count beyond 
four. The men who make it their business to catch 
them profit by this. Five or six will march openly 
toward the animal and then hide themselves. A 
short time after four of the men will come out into 
the open and go away, and the animal, believing 
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them all to have gone, is easily caught by tae one 
remaining. 

Some animals calculate time and distinguish the 
days of the week with marvellous accuracy. Man- 
chini relates the case of a Protestant minister, 
whose congregation was shocked by a big New- 
foundland dog who was in the habit of coming to 
meet him at church at the close of the service. If 
for any reason the sermon was prolonged beyond 
the usual time, the dog would stand on the church 
steps and howl. ‘To stop this the minister locked 
him in the house one Sunday. ‘The next Saturday 
night the dog disappeared, only to turn up on 
Another 
story is told of a dog who was very much frightened 
On the 3d of every July he used to 


disappear, not returning until the sth. 


Sunday at the church at his usual time. 
at firecrackers 


But it is the horse who seems to have the highest 
gift in this particular line. An almost conclusive 
example of their ability actually to count was given 
In his stable he 
had an old horse who was kept alive simply as a 
He was stabled within sound of the kitchen 
clock, and always used to neigh for his supper at 
6 o’clock. One day the owner put the clock ahead 
one hour, making it strike 6 at 5 o’clock. The 


not long ago by a Maine farmer. 


pet. 


horse immediately replied with his usual whinny. 


The next day he retarded the timepiece one hour,. 


so that it did not strike 6 until 7 o’clock. ‘There 
was not a sound from the stable except impatient 
stamping until the six strokes were sounded, and 
then came a prolonged appeal for the oats. — The 
Boston Herald. 


Died in Exile 


~The London Telegraph commented on the 
death of ‘ Miss Crowther ”’ as follows : 

Everyone will be sorry to hear Miss Crowther, 
the gorilla which for a time was on deposit at 
the Zoo, has died on her’ way to America. A 
great gentle beast in the main, the gloom of her 
pervading melancholy relieved only by lurid 
patches of temper, we can but hope that the 
sorrows of captivity were less to her than the 
outward manifestations she made of them. Cap- 
tured some months ago by natives in the Congo 
forests, she was a prisoner for a time in an 
African village, where, it is surmised, Miss 
Crowther was badly treated, and learned that 
shrinking dread of mankind which made it so 


difficult for anyone to win her affections sub- 
sequently. Bought from the natives by a Mr. 


John Hamlyn, she was conveyed to England, 


and placed in the Zoological Gardens upon offer 
of purchase. But the price of the poor ape was 
high and her temper too uncertain to make her 
a good bargain. Everything possible was done 
to soften that rugged heart. 
his staff ransacked Covent Garden Market for 
choice fruit for her, and got all the friendly apes 
in the Gardens to vouch for their friendly inten- 
tions and the comforts of life under the Society’s 
care. But poor Miss Crowther turned from 
civilization with bitter contempt. She sulked — 
if that is not too unkind a word —and would 
neither eat nor make friends; and thus it came 
about that Mr. Hamlyn sold the captive to a 
zoological society in New York; she was caged 
up again in a little wooden travelling den, and 
set out once more. Report says that on the way 
to Dover she brightened up, being quite cheerful 
at the sight of the sea. Is it possible a glimmer 
of hope came into poor Miss Crowther’s mind at 
the moment that she was on the way back to her 
native forests? We can never know, of course; 
but the recovery in any case was brief, and 
before Hamburg-American liner Graf Waldersee 
had got half way across the Atlantic the poor 
gorilla was dead. 

Science will be sorry, since she represented a 
race rare in Captivity, and many not scientific 
will regret this untimely ending to a brief 
acquaintance, for Miss Crowther was very human 
in her exile, and her emotions, though entirely 
uncultured, were expressive in the extreme. The 
Zoo is arranging for another gorilla from West 
Africa, but in this case the animal will not be 
brought over until thoroughly accustomed to 
captivity. 

To this comment might be added that many 
humane persons rejoiced that the days of the poor 
unhappy captive’s misery were ended, and that 
she did not have to drag out months or years of 
homesick longings in America. The only regret 
is that other unfortunates are captured to go 
through similar experiences. 


It is recorded of the prophet, Mohammed, 
that when, being ona journey, he alighted at 
any place, he did not say -his prayers till he 
had unsaddled his camel, 


Mr. Pocock and 


— 
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LEAGUE DOG ON AN OUTING AT LAKEPORT, N. H. 


What the Puppy Said 


She’s taught me that I mustn’t bark 
At little noises after dark, 

But just refrain from any fuss 

Until I’m sure they’re dangerous. 
This would be easier, I’ve felt, 

If noises could be seen or smelt. 


She’s very wise, I have no doubt, 
And plans ahead what she’s about, 
Yet after eating, every day 

She throws her nicest bones away. 
If she were really less obtuse 
She'd bury them for future use. 


But that which makes me doubt the most 
Those higher powers that humans boast, 
Is not so much a fault like that, 

Nor yet her fondness for the cat, 

But on our pleasant country strolls 

Her dull indifference to holes! 


O if I once had time to spend 

To reach a hole’s extremest end, 

I’d grab it fast, without a doubt, 

And promptly pull it inside out ; 
Then drag it home with all my power 
To chew on it in a leisure hour. 


Of all the Mistresses there are, 

Mine is the loveliest by far — 

Fain would I wag myself apart 

If I could thus reveal my heart. 

But on some things, I must conclude, 
Mine is the saner attitude. 


— Burges Johnson, in July Harper’s Magazine. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


The humane societies in every state should 
consider it one of their imperative duties to keep 
agents on the lookout for over-crowded trains 
and for cruelties in the stock yards. Mr. Clark, 
agent for the Utica, N. Y., Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, was notified last 
month that a car-load of calves and hogs was 
standing on a switch of the West Shore R. R. 
that had been suffering for hours terribly for 
want of food and water. So pitiful were the 
cries of these animals that a crowd had collected 
near the car, and women and children were cry- 
ing in sympathy. Mr. Clark ordered the car 
unloaded, but this was not done under about five 
or six hours. Meanwhile seventy-five pails of 
water were thrown over the hogs and water was 
put in the car. Mr. Clark said that his society 
was determined to put a stop to such inhuman- 
ity even if it had to become involved in a law- 
suit with the railroad authorities. This is a 
decision worth noting as very few societies are 
willing to prosecute a wealthy corporation. 


A stockyard agent for the Buffalo Humane 
society, William Burns, discovered another case 
of cruelty to live stock. In a car that came 
from Michigan, over the Pere Marquette R. R., 
sixteen hogs lay dead and seventeen were lying 
in a critical condition on the dead bodies of the 
others. This car had been on _ the road 
over 28 hours and no ice or other method of 
cooling the car had been used. 

In La Crosse, Wisconsin, the humane society 
has instructed its agents to keep careful watch on 
all cattle shipments, and report any violation of 
the law to the society. 


~ As the law now allows live stock to be carried 
thirty-six hours without rest or unloading, and 
as those who have studied the question say that 
neither food nor water can be given live stock in 
the cars used for transportation, anyone posses- 
sing the smallest amount of imagination can see 
how terrible the suffering of the animals must 
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be in hot weather and how unfit their flesh is for 
food when they are slaughtered. 


Mr. Kennedy, at the hearing before the House 
Committee in Washington, on the extension of 
time for carrying cattle without food, water or 
rest, said : — 

“ Now, gentlemen, the only way, it seems to 
me, for you to do in the matter of this legislation 
is to draw the line on the safe side of collapse. 
It is perfectly horrible —and you have no con- 
ception of it unless you have seen it —it is 
perfectly horrible when weariness and dejection 
get to the point when the animals let go. They 
stand and stagger and press themselves up 
against each other while the car is jolting along, 
and one and two and three and four and five and 
ten and fifteen and twenty hours pass by,.and 


then’ some of them —the weaker ones — begin — 


to drop. I say that if there was nothing else to 
be said on that subject but this, that the only 
safe plan in the interest of the cattlemen them- 
selves, and in the interest of the people who eat 
the flesh, and in the interest of humanity (because 
we do not want to get as hard as flint and selfish 
and careless in all these interests), the only thing, 
it seems to me, for you to do is, at least, to retain 
the present limit, if you do not shorten it, and in 
that way prevent the appalling suffering that 
comes when the cattle give up and lie down and 
one is piled on the top of the other. 

“J know that men who make a study of food 
have all agreed, and have insisted with a great 
deal of earnestness, on the fact that sheep and 
eattle are of such a nervous organization that 
when they are frightened as they are, being 
huddled and jolted for hours in that way, and 
then kept from food and water, all of these, 
experts agree that the effect of the fright and 
the ensuing fever on the flesh is very deleterious. 
This is one of the Almighty’s ways of keeping 
us within bounds. We cannot break even the 
laws of humanity without Nemesis being after 
us, and it is good that it is so, because if it were 
not so we would do as we pleased. 

“Tt is clear that Senator Warren and Senator 
Heyburn had been misinformed when they in- 
formed their colleagues, as they did in the debate, 
that the bill as they came into the Senate was 
satisfactory to the humane societies who had 
been consulted on the subject.” 


.* 


During the war between Russia and Japan 
the Japanese lost only about 6 per cent of their 
horses. During the war in South Africa one 
regiment of English troops lost 3,750 horses. 
Those.who are supposed to know say that the 
difference in the losses was caused by the dif- 
ference in the care of the horses, the Japanese 
keeping up excellent field veterinary hospitals. 


A Sidewalk Encounter 


One day recently the president of the League 


was pausing .on the sidewalk at the entrance to— 


speak with two of her club boys when a well 
dressed man staggered up to her and pointing at 
the door said thickly, “Is this the dog’s home?” 
“Yes,” was the reply. ‘ Well,” the man said, 
“Tt’s good place. I’m a dog, I want to go in.” 
‘Oh, no,” said the president, ‘ you're not a dog, 
a dog would’nt get drunk.” «Well, I’m an 
animal,” he said. 


‘“That’s true,” was the reply, . 


but we can't take such an animal as you in there.” - 


“ I’ve got money ‘nough,” he said, and drew out 
of his pocket a handful of bills rolled up into a 
tight ball. The president advised him to go 
home as fast as he could, before he spent or lost 
the money, and she has ever since been regret- 
ing that she did not ask him to give it to her to 
use for the “ dog’s home” he thought so well of, 
as the almost certainty is that it was stolen from 
him or spent in dissipation before he reached any 
safe harbor. 7 

Several times the League has taken dog's from 
men who were intoxicated and kept them until 
the man was sober enough to reclaim them. 
Doubtless some valuable dogs are lost or stolen 
from their owners when the owner is drunk. 
This criminal weakness is at the root of nine- 
tenths of the crime, trouble and poverty of the 
world. 

We are frequently hearing accounts of chil- 
dren and horses and dogs that are cruelly beaten 
when men and women have become ugly through 
drinking, and I am very sorry to observe that in 
some cases where horses have been cruelly beat- 
en, and even beaten to death, a judge has let the 
man (lower than any brute) off with a small fine 


because he was drunk. The punishment for — 


‘drunkenness is too small, and while we should 


lose no opportunity to press education which 
may prevent the younger generation from drink- 
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ing we should inflict such penalty on the men 
who sell liquor and the men and women who 
drink it as to lead them to restrain their evil 
appetites through dread of the consequences if 
they will not doit through common sense 
reasoning. Of course they know, if they stop 
to reason, or are capable of reasoning, that once 
they get this habit settled upon them their lives, 
as far as any usefulness to themselves or the 
world is concerned, are lost. Better a thousand 
times for them and for the world if they died in 
the first stages of their miserable downward 
career, unless there isa hope that they have 
strength of character enough to pull themselves 
together and become total abstainers. For such 
an appetite there can be no half-way measures. 


In Newport recently two men were driving in 
a buggy and a horse was fastened on behind the 
vehicle. A man on the sidewalk noticed that 
the horse was acting very strangely and the 
team was brought toa halt. It was then dis- 
covered that the horse was fastened by a slip 
noose which had tightened until he was enduring 


the agonies of suffocation and would soon have 


fallen to the ground had not his condition been 
discovered. The men in charge of him had 
evidently been drinking and were driving with- 
out any regard to the animal that was being 
dragged and choked to death behind them. 


A man started from Ipswich, Mass., with a 
cow fastened behind his wagon. He had been 
imbibing freely of that which transforms a man 
into a creature lower and more degraded than 
any beast could possibly be. For half a mile 
the cow was dragged behind the wagon, receiving 
such injuries that she had to be killed. The 
man was fined forty dollars, the cost of the cow, 
but what could pay for that half hour’s torture ? 
In court the man’s employer testified that the 
man “was sleepy, the road was dark, that he 
was a kind, humane man and what he did was 
not wilfully done but heedlessly and recklessly.” 

Evidently drunkenness is an excuse which 
covers a multitude of sins in the eyes of the law, 
but unfortunately this does not lessen the suffer- 
ing or save the life of the wife, child or other 
animal that suffers through this curse of civiliza- 
tion. 


The Postal Horse Problem 


One of the humane societies in California took 
up the question of the horses used by mail carriers 
and resolved to make an effort to prevent misuse 
of these over-worked animals. Whether this 
society succeeded in bettering the condition of 
postal horses in California has not been generally 
known but in Massachusetts, at the present time, 
conditions are about as bad as they can be. 

In the neighborhood of Abington, between that 
town and Whitman, two horses appealed so 
deeply to humane persons that the Animal 
Rescue League was urged to use its influence 
with a mail carrier who drove them and who 
thinks he is justified in working an old horse to 
death in government service. A _ veterinary 
doctor was sent to look at these two old horses 
and he found that neither was in fit condition to 
be worked. The man refused to sell them to 
those who had shown a special interest in them, 
but afterward sold or traded them off when he 
found that he was in danger of arrest. 

Where there is rural postal service the route 
extends over many weary miles of rough roads, 
and often steep hills, Horses used on such 
routes have been known. to drop in a state of 
complete exhaustion on the road. To have the 
excuse of government service for such cruelty is 
a disgrace to our country. Of course no humane 
man will use a horse that is not equal to his 
work, but many men care nothing for the horse 
that carries them, and think it cheaper to buy an 
old horse for a few dollars and use him up and 
then buy another and work him to death, than 
to get a strong horse that is able to stand the 
wear and tear of postal service. 

Since the men placed in office cannot be 
trusted to exercise any humanity, the government, 
that employs them, should take the matter in 
hand and have inspectors who will see that old 
and worn out horses are not used in government 
Service. 

The mail carriers complain that their pay is 
not sufficient to enable them to buy a good horse. 
This may be true, and if it is true then an 
appropriation should be made expressly for good 
horses, and men who are found over-driving and 
under-feeding these horses should be dismissed 
from service. It costs no more to take care of 
a good horse than a poor, old horse, and if a man 
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thinks he must overdrive his horse and starve 
him because he is a mail carrier, the sooner a 
petition is got up by humane persons on his 
route, to have this man dismissed from service, 
the better. 

The Philadelphia North American says that 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Leibrandt have placed in 
front of their home, 3224 North Broad Street, 
a little iron tub labelied “ Dog Trough” which 
dogs and birds are regularly patronizing. The 
trough has to be filled several times a day but 
Mrs. Leibrandt says, “ The oftener the better.” 
Why should not a “cup of cold water”’ be given 
in His name to the lower as well as to the higher 
animals? They cannot ask for it. 


HUMANE 
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The Importance of Humane Education 


The following admirable statement of the 
importance of humane education, by Mrs. E. 
K. Whitehead, secretary of the Bureau of Child 
and Animal Protection, Denver, Colorado, is 
taken from the Rocky Mountain Educator for 
September: 


The reason the board of child and animal 
protection is so desirous of seeing humane edu- 
cation made a specific, direct and formal part 
of teaching in the public schools is not alto- 
gether on account of dumb animals. It is 
because we realize that such teaching goes 
directly to the roots of a child’s moral nature 
if it is properly given. 

Suppose you teach me, a child, that my dog 
is a vertebrate, a mammal, giving birth to 


young and suckling them, with a highly devel- 


oped alimentary system and a considerable 
brain developement — while that is all so, it 
does not touch my feelings, my sympathies, 
my moral nature, any more than a page from 
the spelling book would. It is scientific knowl- 
edge or information, cold, passionless, dry, 
dead— simply an aggregation of observed 
facts. 

But suppose you teach me, instead, that my 
dog is a flesh-and-blood dog, who has puppies 
which are her children, which she nurses and 
loves like a human mother and for which she 
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will fight and die, if need be; that she gets 


hungry and starves if not fed; that she thinks, 


feels, suffers and enjoys, and loves with a grati- 


tude, self-sacrifice, completeness and faithful- 
ness, in life and death, beyond the capacity 
of many, if not most, human souls. | 
If any teaching will reach and rouse my 
sympathy, tenderness and moral qualities gen- 
erally this sort of teaching will, yet you have 


used the same facts, substantially, you did in 
In other words, the dif- 
ference in the manner and object of the teach-— 


the former instance. 


ing entirely changes its character and effect 


even if the facts used are almost the same. 


You have by it roused the good impulses, which 
is the first object of moral education. 

The next step is to give me a good example. 
It I see my teacher day after day thoughtful 
of the animals, putting out crumbs for the 
birds, stroking and caressing the dog or cat, 
talking about them all in a spirit of love and 
understanding, making me study and _ talk 
about them and treat them in the same way, 
I am certain to imitate him and adopt his atti- 
tude. 

The next thing needed is practice and repe- 
tition until such conduct and such an attitude 
become second nature toward all the helpless 
creatures of the world. And while I am learn- 
ing this about them, along with it I am _ learn- 
ing the same conduct and the same attitude 
toward my fellow humans as well as my other 
fellow creatures. 

I am learning, in short, to respect the rights 
of every creature, animal and human, for one 
thing because I love and, loving, understand 
them, and for another because the rights they 
have exist, not because they can be enforced. 

I am sure that when it has become habit and 
second nature with me to respect the rights of 
all creatures, high and low, because those 
rights exist, not because I can be compelled 
to respect them, and also because I am over- 
flowing with kindness and good-will toward 
them — which is the better part of what love is 
—HJI shall be a better man than most of us ever 
get to be and good enough for practical pur- 
poses. 

Of course, along with this come the ques- 
tions of what the rights of other creatures are, 
their relative importance and urgency and all 
the other considerations which good sense and 
discretion urge. You have started with teach- 
ing humanity and the proper treatment of dumb 
animals and you thus find yourself very soon 
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and justice to every living creature. 
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in the midst of the wide kingdom of moral 


training —a territory as yet not only unsurvey- 
ed but in the main unexplored. 

We urge that such training should be direct, 
specific, formal and independent because its im- 
portance deserves such treatment. It deals 
with one whole side of our natures and should 
not be incidental to or dependent upon any- 
thing else, should not be unscientific, hap- 
ill-considered and uncertain. Here 
again a wide field for discussion of methods 
and means and results opens out. 

It is a department of education which has as 
yet received only a fractional part of the atten- 
tion it ought to have, it seems to me, and one 
which it is hard even to outline in a few para- 
graphs, as you see. 

We believe the time has come to begin it in 
this way, and we hope that as in many other 
things Colorado will lead in this by making 
humane education a regular, formal and scien- 
tific part of her educational system. The 
number and influence of those who see its im- 
portance is growing rapidly in other parts of the 
country but so far nobody has tried to reduce it 
to practice in the school system of a state. 


E. K. Whitehead, 


Secretary State Bureau of Child and Animal Protection. 


If one thousandth part of the facts were 
known concerning the fiendishly cruel acts of 
boys to the fourfooted animals, the great import- 
ance of humane education in the schoolroom, 
church and home would be recognized. A word 
or two here and there is better than nothing, 
but what is needed is daily education in kindness 
In Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a boy recently drove a valuable horse to 
death. More than thirty welts were found on 
the horse’s body, yet mothers will look on and 
smile when little children play horse with a whip, 
or take a stick and chase the dog or cat around 
the yard. There is more education in selfishness, 
cruelty and crime than there is in kindness and 
consideration for other living creatures, and the 
results are evident in the suffering that is all 


about us. 


Opinions of a Tom Cat 


Members of the Audubon societies have 
made a charge against the cat that she —or 


he —kills birds, says the Washington Star. 


No doubt it is an atrocious offense, but while 


so many men are engaged in killing not only 
birds, but other men, it is feared that the world 
will not be too deeply shocked to eat dinner, 
attend foot ball games or talk politics. It 
would be instructive to obtain the views of 
some sagacious and earnest old tomcat on the 
justice of this murder charge. He might say: 

“Certain members of my tribe do kill birds. 
What of it? They are mostly sparrows! A 
cat that kills a sparrow is not necessarily a 
public enemy; he may be a public benefactor. 
All birds are not angels just because they have 
wings. No cat ever kills a bird for sport. He 
kills it because it is food; for the same reason 
that you men kill sheep, hogs and calves, 
because you like the taste of blood. The cat 
has no greedy and inordinate fondness for bird 
fiesh, but the beef trust and economical house- 
wives have produced a scarcity of cat meat. 

“ Wanton bird-slaughter is not with us, as 
with you men, a form of entertainment; for 
we have more elevating amusements, such as 
song festivals, chasing-the-tail, puss-in-the- 
corner and other polite diversions. We never 
hunt birds with automatic shotguns and dogs. 
In fact, we have an aversion to dogs. We do 
not plume ourselves with the feathers of dead 
birds or bloody trophies of the chase, as do 
ladies of fashion and other savage people. 
Then why single us out to charge us with 
depravity? Are we to get no credit for keep- 
ing under control the turbulent rat population 
of your city? Do we get no credit for arresting 
and making an example of the marauding 
mouse? 

“Some men would deny us the right of 
public assembly and free speech. When our 
greatest artists and noblest orators mount the 
back fence, ridicule is heaped upon us, cries of 


‘scat’ interrupt us, and brickbats come our 
way. ‘There is some professional jealousy in 
ali this. You have public speakers who are 


bigger bores than we are, and you have female 
vocalists doing stunts at amateur musicales that 
would be fatal to the reputation of a cat. Do 
you say we cats dodge our taxes? Then scorn- 
fully I point my paw to certain of your million- 
aires and corporations and make reply: ‘ There 
are others.’ ”’ 
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“A horse tells how to treat a man in the 
following tanguage: ‘‘ When a man drops from 
sheer exhaustion or illness, promptly seize an 
end-board or cart stake and pound him on the 
head and on the ribs. If this does not recu- 
perate him, kick him violently in the belly. 
This treatment will restore him if persistently 
administered. If a man finds his load too 
heavy and feels it will strain him, kick off a 
fence board and knock him down — and ham- 
mer him thoroughly with the board. This 
will give renewed energy and he will make no 
But do not on any account reduce 
the load; that would look too much like 
common sense. If a man refuses drink when 
you offer him water, don’t give him any for 
two days. That will ‘teach him” to be thirsty 
at any time you find it convenient to tend to 
him. It is a good plan to ply the whip fre- 
quently on a man who is at work. No matter 
if he is doing his level best, hit him now and 
then on ‘general prinziples.’ If no whip is 
handy use a club.” 


more fuss. 


The Universal Republic comments on revela- 
tions that have been made in relation to flesh 
foods as follows: 

“Tn all this talk of the loathsome filth, disease 
and degradation of the slaughter houses, not a 
word has been mentioned about the cruelties and 
horrors practised upon innocent animals — starv- 
ed and frozen to death on the ranches in winter; 
dehorned, bruised and broken ‘on ship and train; 
and subject to the most revolting treatment and 
obliged to witness the murder of their com- 
panions in the slaughter houses, etc. It is this 
that should be of first consideration, for these 
unspeakable cruelties generate a poison in the 
atmosphere that creates the terrible harvest 
that humanity is reaping.” 


‘It was my purpose in writing you to add my 
testimony to the superiority of Vegetarianism, 
which word included grains, fruits, nuts and all 
the good things that naturally build up and 
beautify the human body. For over forty years 
I have been a Vegetarian, and, though eighty-five 
years of age, I am in splendid health and could 
never do so much mental work and do it so 
easily as now. Nothing could induce me to eat 


shop and seeing animal corpses hanging there, 


and some putrifying to the point of turning ~ 


purple, is a sickening sight. Man is‘ not a 
carnivorous beast, but an angel in embryo. Let 
us all cultivate the angelic germ within by right 
thoughts, right diet and right living every way.” 
—J. M. Peebles, in The Universal Republic. 


TAMED BY KINDNESS, 


The cow shown in this picture, now thirteen years old, was 
owned by the Rev. H. T. Zwecker of Newport, N.S., now of St. 
Paul’s Parish, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Zwecker bought her for 
$25 and found her so wild and unmanagable that no one could go 
near her. His housekeeper, Mrs. Fred Meek, tamed the cow 
entirely by kindness, so that she becamea great pet, and gave 
fourteen to twenty quartsa day of milk of the highest standard. 


The old assertion that the circulation of the 
blood was discovered by Harvey by means of 


experiments upon living animals, has, it seems, 


again been brought forward in Mr. Stephen 
Paget’s book on ‘‘ Experiments upon Animals.” 
But, as Dr. Hadwen states, Harvey reasoned 
the whole thing out and formed his theory, 
then performed experiments to prove it. This 
did not meet with success, and the problem 
remained unsolved until the discovery of the 
microscope years afterward. 


“In reply to your recent post-card requesting to 


be informed in regard to a cat recently received 


from you, permit me to say that ‘“‘ Thomas ”’ is very 
well and growing rapidly. ‘The only trouble seems 
to arise from .a chronically insatiable appetite, a 
characteristic perhaps not uncommon among cats 
and not altogether unheard of among men,”— 
A. S. D., Cambridge, Mass. 


the corpse of a dead hog. Passing a butcher hag 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut. 

Price 10 cents each. By 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 

Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


It is time for members of the League to ask 
_ themselves the question if they are doing all 
they can for the annual fair which will be 
held in Copley Hall, Clarendon Street, Mon- 
day, December 3,from 1 until 6; Tuesday 
from Io until 6, and Wednesday from 10 until 
1. An abundant supply of articles will be 
needed for this sale and our friends, if so in- 
clined, can do a great deal even in a few weeks 
by asking their friends for articles or for dona- 
tions of money. 

Brookline, Dedham, Jamaica Plain, Milton, 
Dorchester, Cambridge, Somerville and Newton 
will all berepresented by tables. There will be 
a household table; baby table; table of holiday 
gifts for men ; junior members table with a 
great variety of toys, books, fancy and useful 
presents for young people; candy table; cake 
table; jellies and preserves; flower table; and 
special attention will be given this year to make 
the café a convenience and gastronomical 
pleasure to all who wish for refreshments. 

It is the resolution of the committee to have 
every thing on the tables and in the café at 
most reasonable prices. 

Thus it will be seen that there is a chance 
for every one to contribute something, and we 
hope that every one will purchase something 
at this fair. 

Circulars giving the names and addresses 
of ladies who will receive articles for the various 
tables are ready and any number will be sent 
for distribution on application to the League. 

It is encouraging to be able to say that 
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articles are already coming into the League. 
A box containing pretty little silk bags filled 
with catnip has been one contribution which 
will not fail to find ready sale. A few tumblers 
of home-made jellies have been sent and more 
are promised. Two letters from members in 
other states have announced that a box of 
articles would be sent. 

In working for this fair the fact. should be 
taken into consideration that a great many 
fairs are held for human beings, and everyone 
should be glad to help one fair that is held in 
the interests of our four-footed friends and 
helpers. Very small, indeed, is the proportion 
of money that is given to help those animals 
who cannot tell their sufferings or their needs 
compared to the immense sums given yearly 
to help human beings. 


Talking with visitors who come to the 
League we find that even humane persons who 
are not shutting their eyes to the treatment of 
the so-called lower animals yet have little idea 
of the extent of criminal neglect to feed and to 
shelter animals that have been taken for pnr- 
pose of use or amusement, and of the great 
amount of cruelty that is practiced upon them. 
Certainly a great deal of work is needed in 
their behalf. 


It is a constant strain on the nerves of those 
who are stationed at the League to see the ani- 
mals that are brought in for whom no hope of 
life is possible, but this strain is very much 
greater when the owner of a dog or cat brings 
the animal and gives way to his or her emo. 
tions as the creature thes love is led away. 

One day in September a weil dressed wo- 
man brought an old dog she loved, to be mer- 
cifully killed. So great was her grief that 
very special attention was given to her, while 
the dog was at once put to death. 

Now the Animal Rescue League was not 
founded for the accommodation of men and 
women who own dogs and cats, as there are 
veterinary doctors and good hospitals for such 
persons, but its object, as its name conveys, 
was to afford shelter and humane death to 
homeless animals. It therefore seemed just 
and necessary to put a small price on services 
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given to owners of animals and those who 
bring a dog of their own to the League to be 
killed are asked to pay fifty cents, if they can 
afford it. 

In the case mentioned above the owner of 
the dog gave a dollar, and said she did not 
wish for any change. What was our surprise 
when a telephone message came later in the 
day and a ‘man, whose name we could not 
catch, complained because the woman paid a 
dollar, and declared that it was a ‘‘ money 
making scheme.” ‘The woman appeared in 
comfortable circumstances, more than the 
usual amount of time was given to the case, 
yet some one, probably a member of her fam- 
ily, complained at our charge of fifty cents ! 

That same day a colored man came in with 
a cat that wasdying. The tears were stream- 
ing down his cheeks and he could hardly 
manage to tell his story. Hecame from work 
at noon with meat to feed his two cats. The 
big one appeared at his call, but not ‘* Baby.” 
He called and called Baby, and tnen went 
down three flights into the yard and there 
found his pet dying on the stones. Some one 
in the same house with a ‘spite’ against him, 
he said, had thrown the cat off the roof or out 
‘an upper window. 

We talked with him and comforted him as 
best we could, and let him go himself into the 
chloroform room to put the cat from his own 
hands gently into one of the boxes. There 
was no hint given this poor man that, as he 
owned the animal, he was expected to pay us 
anything and he did not. 

Within an hour of this episode two boys 
came, each bearing a cat on his arms. They 
were going to move into a tenement house 
where they could only keep one cat. As they 
had three they brought two to the League for 
us to dispose of. No mention of a fee was 
made to these boys, but story leaflets and hu- 
mane literature was given them. 

There is hardly an hour of the day that 
some poor persons are not bringing a cat or 
dog, a litter of kittens or a puppy of their own 
to be killed, and from these persons we never 
ask a fee, but often give humane literature to 
be handed about among their neighbors. If 
the men and women who are able to give us 
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money do not want to help us how can our 


work be carried on? 


Every month more of the poorer people 


who live in districts where a homeless dog or 
cat is in danger of torture are learning of our 
place and bringing abused and_ wretched 
creatures to us that they cannot care for them- 
selves. Surely, all who are able, and who have 
any sympathy for these suffering animals 
should rejoice to help us. | 


A young woman came to the League last 
month with a pitiful story. She went to the 
old Copps Hill burying ground to sketch. 
Seating herself in that quiet place she had 
hardly got ready to begin her work when a 
thin, miserable looking cat came out from 
behind a grave stone and began to cry piteously. 


In a few moments another came, and another — 


until she counted eleven, and overwhelmed 
with the sight of so much misery she fled from 
the scene. She was a resident of another city 
and did not know of the League but a friend 
told her of it and brought her to it to make her 
complaint. An agent went to the place and 
in a short time got seven of the poor, starving 
cats. One cat minus a foot he could not get, 
and he is going again as soon as the great 
rush of calls for special cases lets up. We 
need more agents, but the agents cannot be had 
unless the public give us more money. 


In looking over some-old letters dated 1895, 
we find that Mr. G. W. Plummer of Plummer & 
Thompson, druggists, Lakeport, N. H., quickly 
cured his pet dog of the mange with Veterinary 
X-Zalia. This remedy is practically a sure cure 
for mange on all sores of animals. Although 
advertised but little it is used for that purpose 
in kennels and stables everywhere. The Animal 
Rescue League endorses it strongly. It is a 
liquid clean to use, and animals do not fight its 
application. Veterinary X-Zalia is sold in large 
bottles for $1.00 at any druggist’s or direct at 
the X-Zalia Corporation, 55 Batterymarch St., 
Boston Mass.— Aavv. 


the Yards. 


' League Dogs: 
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OLD GRIST MILL 


FOR ANIMALS | 
OF THE POOR 
is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


a Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


‘SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


Animal Rescue League Post Cards, 


_A-series of 16 Post Cards in black, blue and bronze 
green, illustrating the following subjects: 1. The 
Cats’ Christmas Tree. 2. Dog Yards and Kennels. 
3. Kennels, Dog Yards, Cat Yards. 4. A Corner of 
5. A Visitor to the League. 6. Animal 
Rescue League Fountain. 7. Waiting for Homes. 
8. Flower Day. 9. A Corner of the Cat Room. 
10. Some League Dogs: Thelma. 11. Some League 
12. The Kindness Club. 13 Some 

Fanny. 14. Waiting for Breakfast 
(Cats). 15. Some League Dogs: Fluffy. 16. A Little 
Helper. 


Dogs. Leo. 


Order cards by the numbers. Cards mailed post- 
paid for 30 cents x dozen, or $2.50 a hundred. 
Orders for less than one dozen not supplied by mail. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAQUE, 


5 1 Carver Street, Boston. 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 
OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Crist 
Mill Puppy Bread 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


WE GUARANTEE 


faynes Magic lnsect Powder 
TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, 
ROACHES, ANTS, 
and all 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 


Ons 


We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FOUR STORES 


JAYNES & CO., 


TRADE-MARK 


-DRUGGISTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES ; 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


I2mo0 Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 
another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 


Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Frank J. Sullvan, M.D. LYTLAN 


Specialist Hospital for Animals 


IN 332 NEWBURY STREET 
Boston 


Hiseases of omall AnmalS sw mw ew 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 

For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 

| vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
51 Carver Street, etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


3 TO 6 P.M. DAILY. The Sulpho-Napthol Co,. Haymarket Square, Bostou. 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


